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Reporting is never easy at best, but 
to report acceptably or adequately on 
an International Congress such as ours 
is doubly difficult. Nevertheless, ] must 
try, because our Section is a part of the 
International. and apart from it would 
have no life. We must, as individual 
members and as Sections, find ways of 
feeling this responsibility and this rela- 
tionship if we are to be a truly Inter- 
naticnal League for Peace and Freedom. 
1 must try to deal adequately with the 
Congress itself: a Congress made up of 
women from many different back- 
grounds—political. national, cultural— 
each affected to a certain exient, as we 
are, by her own environment, subjected 
to propaganda and prejudice just as we 
are, though the propaganda and _ the 
prejudice may be different. The task 
of the Congress, as indeed it is the task 
of every section working between Con- 
gresses, is to see through and beyond 
national propaganda and prejudices and 
to discover that international under- 
standing which knows how te weigh and 
measure the strength and weaknesses 
of each part, to be fair, to be under- 
standing, and to seek truth. 

This Congress differed from former 
Congresses in that its attendance was 
limited to members; and no outside 
visitors or fraternal delegates had been 
invited. There were official delegates 
from fourteen different sections and 
international associate members from 
three other countries. It really resem- 
bled a large executive or working com- 
mittee. : 

As might be expected of a Congress 
that undertook so much, there was not 
nearly enough time for full discussion 
of the many issues before us. It was 
encouraging to hear of the ways in 
which different sections were working 
on issues which concerned us all. And 
since we are human, it was even encour- 


aging to hear that other sections had 
many of the same problems that plague 
us. If only we could have had long 
enough to discuss with one another ways 
of dealing with those common prob- 
lems! 

Space does not permit more than a 
passing tribute to the report of our 
permanent Consultant to the U.N., Ger- 
trude Baer, who spoke particularly of 
their sessions held in Geneva, and 
Gladys Walser, who supplemented this 
with the report of her work at the U.N. 
in New York. and Mme. Jouve, who 
reported on her work at UNESCO in 
Paris. We heard with great interest 
and admiration the report Gladys Wal- 
ser made of her journey to the Far East. 

An important feature of the Congress 
was the World Survey given as follows: 
Far Eastern Region prepared by Tano 
Jodai, read in her absence by Gladys 
Walser; American Region by Mildred 
Olmsted; European Region by. Mme. 
Duchene. The survey of the Far East- 
ern Region has been made available in 
English and is well worth study and 
discussion. Mention should be made 
of the report on the European Region. 
since it evoked much discussion in the 
Congress and in the end was rejected 
by the Congress by a vote of 54 against, 
16 in favor and 7 abstentions. The re- 
port was rejected, not so much because 
of what it said, though some took excep- 
tion to what they felt were unsupported 
statement of facts, but rather to what 
was left unsaid. This gave the impres- 
sion that the report was unfair in that 
it was not objective. I must say that 
I admire Mme. Duchene for insisting 
that the report either be accepted or 
rejected rather than laid on the table 
as had been proposed. We dare not 
table controversial issues. We must 
face them with forthrightness. We are 
indebted to Mme Duchene for the posi- 


tive emphasis in her conclusion on the 
European Survey. A committee was 
appointed to consider these conclusions 
and see if they could be presented in 
some way which would be useful. After 
muck deliberation these revised conclu- 
sions were brought forward in the form 
of a statement of principles; and we 
were encouraged to use them widely. 
I quote them here as evidence that when 
people are determined to face differ- 
ences rather than ignore them or com- 
promise, and willing to work for some 
positive alternative, some constructive 
end will be achieved which will take 
all at least one step further. 

“In the international field we must 
work for the right of every country. to 
adopt the form of government which it 
desires and we must aim at the Sccept- 
ance. on the part of all governments, of 
the principle of non-intervention in the 
internal affairs of other states and of 
the possibility of the co-existence of 
different regimes. 

“On national levels, we must con- 
tinue to press by legal means for tolera- 
tion of dissenting opinion and the free 
expression, within and across frontiers, 
of all shades of thought. We must op- 
pose all violation of our democratic 
constitutions by our own governments. 

“We stand for the principle of na- 
tional independence, except insofar as 
national interests need to be freely sub- 
ordinated to the interests of humanity 
as a whole. as expressed by the decisions 
of a truly representative United Nations. 

“We uphold the right to independence 
of subject peoples; we believe that, 
where conflicts of interests occur, these 
conflicts must be solved peacefully by 
negotiation and not by force of eco- 
nomic pressure. 

“While recognizing the continuing 
necessity for revision of the details of 
the United Nations Charter in the light 
of experience, we believe that the funda- 
mental character of the United Nations 
as a means whereby conflicts between 
sovereign states may be peacefully 

(cont'd p. 2) 
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TWELFTH INT'L CONGRESS 
(continued ) 

solved, human rights upheld and na- 
tions work together for the mutual 
benefit of men everywhere, should not 
be changed.” 

A paper dealing with “Possibilities 
of Applying Non-violent Principles and 
Techniques in Current Politics” was 
presented by Elsa Zeuthen of Denmark. 
As a result of the discussion which fol- 
lowed the presentation, a statement on 
Non-violent Methods was unanimously 
adopted and a committee named to con- 
tinue further work in this field. The 
statement recalls that “throughout its 
history the WILPF has maintained a 
policy and program consistent with its 
purpose to work by non-violent means 
for the establishment of those political, 
economic, social and psychological con- 
ditions throughout the world which can 
assure peace and freedom”; it notes 
that Congress accepted the report of 
non-violence and recommends that each 
section study the report, the findings of 
certain international meetings dealing 
with techniques of non-violence, and 
movements within each nation which 
are seeking to resolve tensions by non- 
violent methods. 

Perhaps nothing so clearly reflects the 
trend of an organization as its resolu- 
tions. Certainly the forming and con- 
sideration of resolutions is one of the 
most important features of a WILPF 
congress. There were 22 resolutions in 
all. They all cover important issues, 
but in this limited space there is room 
to list only those which might seem most 
outstanding: refugees, admission of 
countries to the U.N., racism, Korea. 
forced labor, Germany and the Peace 
Treaty, capital punishment, and dis- 
armament. They have all been mimeo- 
graphed and may be had by writing 
the Washington Office. 

Space does not permit including many 
of the important features of the Con- 
gress, especially the consideration of 
future plans for a Training School, 
Summer School and the next Executive. 


Nor have I mentioned the really thrill- 
ing experience of admitting two new 
secticns, Israel and Nigeria, and the joy 
of welcoming back into active fellow- 
ship the Japanese Section; nor the 
stirrings and interest among the women 
of India. All of these signs of encour- 
agement overshadow the minor difficul- 
ties which arise, differences in approach 
though not in purpose. 

One thing is certain: the willingness 
to understand was there and the com- 
mon purpose always rose above the dif- 
ferences. As our International Chair- 
man reminded us, there is something in 
the aims of the WILPF and in the work 
we are doing which holds us together in 
spite of any differences. Our work is 
toward Peace and Freedom, and it does- 
n’t make much difference which we put 
first because they are inseparable. The 
principles are simple, but those who use 
them must have a great deal of charac- 
ter. We are not here to insist on views 
and ways that suit us personally or 
nationally, but to find ways and open- 
ings and solutions that will help others, 
that will help us all. I can close this 
repert with no better challenge than 
Miss Mohr gave in closing the Executive 
which followed the Congress: *. .. . and 
so to work!” 

— Emiry Parker SIMON. 


The Specialized Agencies of 
The United Nations 


The cooperation between the Special- 
ized Agencies is one of the accomplish- 
ments of this year. As poverty, disease 
and ignorance are not separate evils, 
the World Health Organization, Food 
and Agricultural Organization, World 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, the Children’s Fund and UNESCO. 
are working together in areas of need. 

Community centers are being estab- 
lished in backward places combining 
health and child care, nutrition and 
training in modern agricultural meth- 
ods. In India their fundamental educa- 
tion plan ties in health and agriculture 
with the literacy campaign. 

According to the UNICEF report 
there are now Maternal and Child 
Health centers in 42 countries of Asia. 
Eastern ~Mediterranean, Europe‘ and 
Latin America. In all of these the World 
Health Organization is collaborating. 

The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and the Technical Assistance 
program play a big part in the fight 
on malaria by supplying the funds and 
knowledge required to clean up the 
areas of infection while the Health 
Organization inoculates the people. 

The Bank has loaned large sums to 
South Africa and Nicaragua for roads, 
railways and electric power development. 
Iceland is given assistance in radio in- 


ue ONLY THING 
NECESSARY FOR 
THE TRIUMPH 
OF EVIL IS THAT 
GOOD MEN DO 

NOTHING 


—FOMUND BURKE 


CRITICS 


(continued ) 

stallations which will be used in the 
work of the International Civil Aviation 
and Meteorological Organizations. 

The International Labor Organiza- 
tion has made a study of hcusing. At 
a conference soon to be held in Tokyo 
they will demonstrate the uses of native 
materials such as clay. lime. bamboo 
and other jungle wood for the houses 
so needed in the’ warm climates. This 
will be of great assistance to the health 
and welfare work in these areas. 

UNESCO, the educational agency. 
combats illiteracy all over the world. 
Recently a Mexican who had_ great 
success among the Indians, has been 
sent io Africa to help some of the tribes 
to organize literacy campaigns. 

Special missions of experts from the 
different agencies are sent on request 
to various countries who want to im- 
prove their living. Nine specialists from 
several different countries are on -their 
way to Indonesia to advise the govern- 
ment on economic development, agri- 
culture. natural resources, fiscal policy, 
labor and public administration. 

These are but a few examples of the 
many projects carried on by the spe- 
cialized agencies. As the skeptical gov- 
ernments have seen the benefits to other 
countries, they are increasing requests 
for their own people. 

The Technical Assistance Board and 
Agencies study these requests to decide 
where, with the limited funds and _per- 
sonnel, the work can be done for the 
greatest benefit. Some must be short 
term emergency projects such as Korean 
reconstruction but mostly they are 
planned to show the people a_ better 
standard of living which they can 
achieve for themselves. 

CaROLINE B. MAuin, 
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United Nations General 
Assembly 


The 8th session of the General Assem- 
bly opens with many problems carried 
over from the previous session. Com- 
mittees appointed last year to study 
issues will present their conclusions. 
The U. N. buildings are never empty for 
all during the year some delegates are 
meeting to discuss a particular question. 


The situation in Korea will arouse the 
greatest interest. for it is hoped that the 
political conference will get under way 
soon after the opening of the Assembly. 
The report of the U.N. Korean Relief 
Agercy will give a broad picture of the 
needs and the available funds. 


The question of new members was 
discussed at length by a committee but 
no solution was found acceptable to the 
majority. Proposals made by some of 
the smaller countries as well as a plea 
for the admission of Red China are 
likely to be presented to the Assembly 
but this question is bound to plague 
the U.N. until the principle of univer- 
sality is adopted. 


The Disarmament Commission can 
only report failures to break the dead- 
lock. No meetings were called this year. 


There are many thorny problems in 
the field of Colonialism. The Arab 
countries are urging the independence 
of Tunisia and Morocco. The Palestine 
refugees are still unsettled. India’s com- 
plaint about the treatment of her people 
in South Africa as well as the whole 
probiem of racial conflict there will be 
discussed with bitterness. 

Next month Gladys Walser will give 
the WIL policy on these problems. 

B. Main. 


A Day with U.N.I.C.E.F. 


To read reports of the activities of the 
U.N. Specialized Agencies such as 
U.N.LC.E.F. and W.H.O., which des- 
cribe BCG tests for tuberculosis and 
mass inoculations given in a campaign 
to wipe out Yaws or malaria, is inter- 
esting and important. But actually to 
participate as a witness is an unforget- 
able experience. 

As a result of letters of introduction 
from U.N. headquarters to the regional 
directors of the U.N.1.C.E.F-W.H.O. 
program in Southeast Asia, it was my 
good fortune during my recent round- 
the-world trip to have such experiences 
in Jogjakaria, Indonesia, Bangkok in 
Thailand and New Delhi, India. Space 
permits just the description of Jogja- 
karia. 

We started early in the morning, a 
cavalcade of station wagons and jeeps; 
a team of doctors and assistants and 
myself as observer. Our destination was 
a remote village many miles from the 
city where the first inoculations of peni- 
cillin were to be given to 150 villagers 
in the campaign against yaws. 

After several hours ride in the sta- 
lion wagon we reached a wide stream. 
Here we transferred to a jeep and ford- 
ed the river. expertly avoiding a col- 
lision with water buffalo enjoying their 
daily bath. On the other side an array 
of bicycles (one woman's bicycle among 
them for me, the sole female member 
of the party) awaited us. All eyes were 
turned anxiously toward me as_ the 
director of the team asked whether I 
could ride a bicycle. “Indeed I can,” 
was my reply although I had not ridden 
for twenty years. I led the procession 
under the burning noonday sun for 
several miles across the fields until we 
reached the Headman’s spacious stone 
house, the center of a village. 

Breathlessly, the team of young men 
dismounted looking at me anxiously 
for signs of collapse. “Pretty good for 
a 63-year-old. wasn’t it?” I remarked. 
At that point they collapsed.. 

One hundred and fifty patients, silent 
men. women and children were seated 
on the benches outside the Headman’s 
house. They had been there for hours 
awaiting our arrival. 

U.N.LC.E.F. and W.H.O. officials have 
heen wise in their preparation of the 
eround for their work. The first step 
is to win the confidence of the Head- 
man. who is the father of the village. 
The people trust him though they may 
distrust the innovations of the field 
teams. Once the Headman is won, the 
arrangements for mass inoculations run 
smoothly. 

Fer hours we watched the doctors 
and patients. Quietly, but with hope on 
their faces the people returned to their 
homes. many cured and all encouraged. 

(cont'd next col.) 


Jane Addams 


Children's Book Award 

The Jane Addams Children’ Book 
Award Committee of the WILPF an- 
nounces that People Are Important by 
Eva Knox Evans, has been chosen to 
receive its first Annual Award. This 
iine book was selected from approxi- 
mately 100 submitted, as the best work 
emphasizing the overcoming of preju- 
dices against people, things, and ideas 
that are “different.” 

This award launches the League’s 
newest project, whose aim is to reach 
the heart of the American child with 
a constructive message of sympathy and 
understanding. It is to be presented 
annually on September 9, the birthday 
of Jane Addams. It is expected to stim- 
ulate interest on four important literary 
levels: 1) The publishers of juvenile 
literature will be encouraged to accept 
manuscripts which embrace the six stip- 
ulations of the award; 2) The authors 
of children’s stories will have a new in- 
centive for developing their plots alon 
those lines: 3) The book reviewers wil 
have a tangible point to stress in their 
evaluation of the book; 4) The hun- 
dreds of young readers toward whom 
this effort is directed will gain through 
imaginative presentation the concept 
of living together harmoniously. 

People Are Important translates the 
anthropologist’s scientific data into a 
chatty, rhythmic book that children can 
understand and relate to their own ex- 
perience. Eva Knox Evans tells in de- 
lightful fashion some of the interesting 
znd different ways of living, eating, 
dressing and being polite of the people 
who inhabit the globe. For instance, 
did you know that Kizilbashis and 
O'Rourke are the same name in differ- 
ent languages; that some people take off 
their clothes to show respect; that blintzi 
are pancakes. that & yurt is a house? 
The book is charmingly illustrated by 
Vana Earle and is heartily recommend- 
ed by the WIL for every child from 
2 to 12 on your Christmas list. Capitol 
Publishing Co.. Irvington-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. $2.50. 


(continued ) 

Wearily we started the long trip back 
to Jogjakarta reaching there as_ the 
setting sun lighted up the somber ruins 
of the ancient Hindu temple and the 
gilded minarets of the mosques. 

For me the experience had a religious 
quality —- recognition of the dignity of 
man. the compassion, dedication and 
love of those who serve their fellow 
men demonstrated Man’s capacity to 
work with, not against, the laws of a 
moral universe — in other words, the 
Wil! of God in whose greatness all men 
are brothers and of equal importance. 

Giapys WALSER. 
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Opportunity Corner 


This is a new monthly feature in 
which we give you brief descriptions 
of much-needed projects which we can- 
not now afford, with approximate cost. 
You can have the satisfaction of giving 
an extra contribution and knowing 
exactly what your money is used for. 
You can say, “I did this for WIL!” 

Contributions toward these projects 
will be most gratefully received but 
should not take the place of regular giv- 
ing to WIL work They should be in 
addition to not instead of gifts from 
members and friends on which we exist. 

Now for this month’s special oppor- 
tunity: 

There is nothing in the budget 
for the Public Relations Committee 
which, under Janet Neuman’s lead- 
ership, handles publicity for the 
entire program. With $250 this 
Committee of volunteer workers 
feels it can do a more adequate job 
than is now possible. Contributions 
may be sent to 2006 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, marked for Public 


Relations Cominittee. 


Bricks and Mortar 


An original one-act play by Adelaide 
Nichols Baker is available for 25c from 
the Committee for World Development 
and World Disarmament. Jane Addams 
Peace Association, Inc., United Nations 
Plaza, 345 East 46th St.. New York. 

The play, Bricks and Mortar, is an 
imaginative drama. symbolically con- 
ceived, in which the bricks are laid 
for a United Nations Organization. 
Each. brick is a symbol of a U.N. objec- 
tive. The mortar is a compound of 
patience, skill, love, justice, truth and 
knowledge, mixed by all the people of 
the world, brown, white, black and yel- 
low. This is ably written and is recom- 
mended for use in schools, churches 
and other organizations interested in 
restating the aims of the United Nations. 


The Women's International League 
For Peace and Freedom 
National Administrative Office 
2006 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 
Please enroll me as a member: 


Intern’t’l, National, State) $8.00 $...... 


National and State Dues only, $3.00 §$...... 
Special Student Dues, $.50 Beaiese 
Contribution 


( Send me Four Lights tor 1 year at 50c 
Make CHEcKs PAYABLE TO 
Women’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
‘and send to Local Branch Treasurer or to 
National Office 


Highlights of A.W.F. 

Art for World Friendship continues 
to expand. The WILPF International 
Executive recently promoted it to the 
status of an International Committee 
with Mrs. Frederick W. Muller as chair- 
man. Thirty-eight countries are now 
represented and 35,000 pictures have 
heen handled this year. 

Paper and crayons are still in de- 
mand. Most of the requests come from 
Latin America and the Philippines. Cash 
contributions to the Ida Seiver AWF 
Memorial Fund are used for Israel and 
we are told that the only art supplies 
to reach Israel are those sent by AWF. 
according to the Director of Youth 
Activities of the Bureau of Education. 

Throughout the country exhibitions 
are being planned. The variety and 
charm of the children’s paintings and 
their regional flavor make them partic- 
ularly suitable for U.N. week celebra- 
tions and many communities are using 
them for this purpose. 

Finland, India and Ireland are among 
the several countries which have asked 
us to send them international collec- 
tions for exhibition. If you would like 
to arrange one for your community, 
write to Mrs. Lucius Cole, Exhibit 
Chairman, Friendly Acres. Media, Pa. 
Interested in foreign stamps? The Com- 
mittee receives hundreds of them and in- 
vites you to write to Mrs. August 
Scafidi, at the same address, if you 
would like some. 

For gifts, we recommend the little 
boxes of note-paper AWF has had made 
up. These are 15 sheets to a box, includ- 
ing 3 designs and the price is $1.00 
plus about 8c for postage. The paper is 
decorated with delightful, original lino- 
cuts made by Dutch children. Part of 
the proceeds will be sent to England and 
part to Holland to aid the children who 
were victims of the flood disaster last 
winter. Write to Mrs. David Williams 
at the Media, Pa., address. 


Order Your Roses Through 


Phila. County W.I.L. 


For Fall and Spring Planting 
or Christmas Gifts 
PEACE--$2.50 ea.; 3 for $6.60, if sent 
to one address. There is a service 
charge of 25c on orders less than $5. 
W.I.L. OFFER — $5.30 “Top Ten” All- 
America winners: 
Peace—Golden to cream, pink 
along petal edges. 
Katherine T. Marshall—Coral, 
pink with golden glow, fragrant. 
Rubaiyat—Rose-pink to cerise- 
red, fragrant. 
Send order with check to Mrs. 
George H. Stewart, 7034 Greene Street, 
Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


Holiday Greeting Cards 


Read 
Three colorful designs are offered 
this year by the Minneapolis Branch in 
its annual sale of cards for Christmas 
end holiday greetings. “The Dove,” by 
Josephine Cantieny, is a reprint from 
last year, the other two are new and 
were designed by Laurette Gauthier, an 
artist who donated her talents to the 
WIL. Each card bears a message in 
verse, appropriate for the season. We 
particularly like this one: 
From the murmur and subtlety 
of suspicion 
With which we vex another, 
Give us rest. 
Make a new beginning 
And mingle again the kindred 
of nations 
In the alchemy of love, 
And with some finer essence of 
forbearance 
Temper our mind. 
ARISTOPHANES (400 B. Cc.) 
The cards are 10c each or 12 for 
$1.00. For order blanks and cards write 
io Mrs. Byron W. Stunkard, 4925 
France Ave., South Minneapolis 10, 
Minn. 


A Message from Our 


New President 


In a time when we are all faced 
with a multiplicity of conflicting 
points of view, ideas, and calls 
upon our time an@ interest, it is 
a temptation to refrain from mak- 
ing up one’s mind or taking ac- 
tion. WILPF, through its carefully 
worked out, democratically ac- 
cepted principles and _ policies. 
implemented by a definite pro- 
gram offers each of us a challenge. 
We shall not change the world, or 
bring peace to our troubled times, 
but in the words of Emily Greene 
Balch “An arrow which does not 
hit the target is a failure, but a 
furrow headed for the horizon 
helps bring fertility as far as it 
goes.” 

Within WILPF, it is my hope 
that we can dg some constructive 
thinking together about: 1) In- 
creased membership and financial 
support so that our program need 
not be curtailed; (2) More ade- 
quate interpretation of the work of 
our national offices to the branches 
and more sensitivity on the part of 
the national to the thinking of 
local groups. 

S. FREEMAN. 


| 
Integpational Associate Dues (includes 


